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THE HASTINGS CUTOFF 
By Charles Kelly 


The Hastings Cutoff has been made immortal through the 
story of the Donner party which crossed it in 1846. Nearly every- 
one is more or less familiar with the tragedy which overtook that 
company of emigrants’, but the real cause behind the tragedy has 
remained obscure. Who discovered this cutoff? Why did Hast- 
ings act as guide over this route without remuneration? Had it 
ever been traveled before? In this article these questions will be 
fully answered. 


Jedediah S. Smith, trapper and explorer, had crossed the Salt 
Desert in 1827?. The Bartleson party had crossed parts of it in 
1841%, with wagons, which were then abandoned. No further 
attempt was made by either explorers or emigrants until 1845, 
when Captain John Charles Fremont, then on his third exploring 
expedition to the Rocky mountains, crossed the desert over the 
route which was later called the Hastings cutoff*. FFremont’s 
chief scout and guide on this expedition, was the famous Kit 
Carson, and another almost equally well known trapper and ex- 
plorer, Joseph -Walker’, had been hired to guide the party 
through the country west of the Salt Desert to the pass in the 
Sierras which still bears his name. 


After spending two weeks exploring the valley of Salt Lake, 
Fremont left his camp, somewhere near the mouth of the Jordan 
river, on the 19th of October, 1845, passed the point of the moun- 
tain near Black Rock, crossed Tooele valley, passed through 
what is now the town of Grantsville, circled the Stansbury range 


1See “History of the Donner Party,” by McGlashan. 

"Utah Historical Quarterly, Dec. 1929. 

’Utah Historical Quarterly, March, 1930. 

4“Mfemoirs of My Life,’ by John Charles Fremont. 

“The Narrative of Zenas Leonard,” by Wagner. Joseph Walker had 
discovered Walker’s Pass in 1833. 
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approximately where the highway now runs, and camped in 
Skull valley at the springs just north of Iosepa on the 25th. Fre- 
mont then records his crossing of the desert as follows: 


“Some days here were occupied in deciding upon the direc- 
tion to be taken for the onward journey. The route I wished to 
take lay over a flat plain covered with sagebrush. The country 
looked dry and of my own men none knew anything of it; 
neither Walker nor Carson. The Indians declared to us that no 
one had ever been known to cross the plain, which was desert; 
so far as any of them had ventured no water had been found. 
It was probably for this reason Father Escalante had turned 
back. Men who have traveled over this country in later years 
are familiar. with the stony, black, unfertile mountains, that so 
often discouraged and brought them disappointment. Nearly 
upon the line of our intended travel, and at the farther edge of 
the desert, apparently fifty to sixty miles away, was a peak- 
shaped mountain®. This looked to me to be fertile, and it seemed 
safe to make an attempt to reach it. By some persuasion and the 
offer of a tempting reward, I had induced one of the local In- 
dians to go as a guide on the way to the mountain; willing to 
profit by any side knowledge of the ground, or water-hole that 
the rains might have left, and about which the Indians always 
know in their hunts through the sage after small game. 


“T arranged that Carson, Archambeau and Maxwell should set 
out at night, taking with them a man having charge of a pack 
mule with water and provisions, and make for the mountain. I 
to follow with the party the next day and make one camp out 


into the desert. They to make a signal by smoke in case water 
should be found. 


“The next afternoon, when the sun was yet two hours high, 
with the animals rested and well watered, I started out on the 
plain. As we advanced this was found destitute of any vegeta- 
tion except sage-bushes, and absolutely bare and smooth as if 
water had been standing upon it’. The animals being fresh I 
stretched far out into the plain. Traveling along in the night, 
after a few hours’ march, my Indian lost his courage and grew 
so much alarmed that his knees really gave way under him and 
he wabbled about like a drunken man. He was not a true Utah, 
but rather of the Pi-utes, a Digger of the upper class, and he was 
becoming demoralized at being taken so far from his gite. Seeing 
that he could be of no possible use I gave him his promised re- 


*Pilot Peak, 22 miles north of Wendover, Utah. 
"Water does stand upon this desert during the winter. 
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ward and let him go. He was so happy in his release that he 
bounded off like a hare through the sage-brush, fearful that I 
might still keep him. 


“Sometime before morning I made camp in the sage-brush’, 
lighting fires to signal Carson’s party. Before daybreak Arch- 
ambeau rode in; the jingling of his Spurs a welcome sound in- 
dicating as it did that he brought good tidings. They had found 
atthe peak water and grass, and wood abundant. The gearing up 
was quickly done and in the afternoon we reached the foot of 
the mountain where a cheerful little stream broke out and lost 
itself in the valley®. The animals were quickly turned loose, there 
being no risk of their straying from the grass and water. To the 
friendly mountain I gave the name of Pilot Peak... . Some time 
afterward when our crossing of the desert became known, an 
emigrant caravan was taken by this route, which then became 
known as the Hastings Cutoff.” 


Fremont then proceeded to California through Walker’s pass, 
where he remained, doing exploration work, until the “Bear Flag 
Revolution” in 1846, which ended in California becoming a part 
of the United States. 


Lansford W. Hastings, after whom the Cutoff was later 
named, was a young lawyer from Mt. Vernon, Ohio, who had 
gone to Oregon in 1842 with Dr. Elijah White’s emigrating com- 
pany*®. He was a very ambitious young man, and had replaced 
Dr. White as captain of the train soon after starting. Winter- 
ing in Oregon, many of the emigrants became dissatisfied with 
the country, and in the spring of 1843 Hastings guided a com- 
pany of them to California. The climate and prospects in the 
Sacramento valley appealed very strongly to Hastings. Many 
Americans had settled there, under grants from the Mexican 
government, and Hastings soon conceived the idea that Cali- 
fornia would make an ideal independent republic, after the man- 
ner of Texas, if enough emigrants could be brought in to seize 
the territory from Mexico. Several of. the influential Spanish 
and Mexican residents were also anxious to see the country inde- 
pendent, having become tired of the inefficient Mexican rule. 

Hastings conceived himself as the proper person to be first 
president of the Republic of California™, and with this grand idea 


’Probably in the vicinity of Crater Island. 

°At what is now called the McKeller ranch, homesteaded fifty years 
ago by Eugene Munsey, still living in Wendover. The stream has now 
been piped to Wendover, siphoned over Silver Reef. 

Dr White’s Travels and Oregon Adventures,” by Allen. 

“Statements of John Bidwell and others, Century Magazine, Vol. 19. 
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in mind, returned to the east in 1844, where he lectured exten- 
sively and wrote a book called “The Emigrants Guide to Oregon 
and California.” This book was published at Cincinnati in 
184522, and soon enjoyed a large circulation. Hastings returned 
to California late in the autumn of 1845, arriving at Ft. Sutter 
on Christmas day with ten men", the vanguard of the great emi- 
gration which was soon to follow. 


An extract or two from Hasting’s book will give an idea of 
the character of the information it contained: 


“In my opinion there is no country in the known world pos- 
sessing a soil so fertile and productive, with such varied and in- 
exhaustible resources, and a climate of such mildness, uniformity 
and salubrity; nor is there a country now known which is so 
eminently calculated by nature herself in all respects to promote 
the unbounded happiness and prosperity of civilized and en- 
lightened man.” 


“The time is not far distant when genuine republicanism and 
unsophisticated democracy shall be reared up and tower aloft, 
even upon the now wild shores of the great Pacific; where they 
shall ever stand forth as enduring monuments to the increasing 
wisdom of man and the infinite kindness and protection of an 
all-wise and overruling providence.” 


Regarding the route to California Hastings said: 

“... those who go to California travel from Ft. Hall w. s. w. 
about fifteen days to the northern pass in the California moun- 
tains; thence seven days to the bay of St. Francisco. The Cali- 
fornia route from Ft. Hall to the Sacramento lies through alter- 
nate plains, prairies and valleys, and over hills amid lofty 
mountains. The Indians are entirely inoffensive. Wagons can 
be as readily taken from Ft. Hall to the Bay of St. Francisco as 
they can from the States to Ft. Hall; and in fact, the latter route 
is found much more eligible for a wagon-way than the former. 


“The most direct route would be to leave the Oregon route 
about two hundred miles east of Ft. Hall; thence bearing w.s.w. 
to the Salt Lake; and thence continuing down to the Bay of St. 
Francisco by the route just described.” 

This last paragraph refers to what was later to be the Hast- 
ings Cutoff, but which, at the time the book was written, had 


not yet been traveled by Fremont, and of which Hastings had no 
knowledge whatever. 


“The copy carried by the Donner party is now in the Bancroft Li- 
brary, University of California, Berkeley. 


*Bancroft’s “History of California.” 
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Hundreds of persons had promised Hastings that they would 
emigrate the next year (1846), and Hastings therefore made 
preparations to meet them on the trail and guide them to Cali- 
fornia. These were to be his conquering army, the army which 
would soon elect him to be president of the Republic of Cali- 
fornia—but of course they had not been informed of this. Hast- 
ings’ plans had been made known to only a very few of his closest 
friends. 


Early in April, 1846, Hastings started east from Sutter’s Fort 
to meet the emigrants**. He was accompanied by his friend, 
James M. Hudspeth, two old trappers, James Clyman and Caleb 
Greenwood, and several dissatisfied emigrants including some 
women and children, all on horses. 


Following the regular California trail eastward, they at last 
found the place, on the Humboldt river, where Fremont’s trail 
of 1845 came in after crossing the Salt Desert. Hastings had 
learned of this cutoff from Fremont and determined to take it, 
believing that it was the logical cutoff which he had hoped to 
find—a cutoff which would shorten the distance to California 
by several hundred miles and thus induce a great many who 
had originally intended to go to Oregon, to take the shorter and 
better route into California. 


James Clyman” says in his diary of this trip: 


“May 21 (1846)—-... At 14 miles we encamped, this being the 
point where Mr. Fremont intersected the wagon trail last fall on 
his way to California and Mr. Hastings our pilot was anxious to 
try this route but my belief is that it is very little nearer and not 
so good a road as that by Ft. Hall.... 


“22—After long consultation and many arguments for and 
against the two different routes, one leading northward by Ft. 
Hall and the other by the Salt Lake, we all finally took Fremont’s 
trail by the way of Salt Lake late in the day... 


“28-—Left our camp at the Snowy, or more properly the 
Spring Butte’, for this butte affords several fine brooks, and took 
the trail east and soon entered the great salt plain. The first 


5 


“Tames Clyman,” (edited by Camp). 

%James Clyman had been employed by Gen. Ashley in 1823, and had 
been one of the party, probably including Jim Bridger, who circumnavi- 
gated the Great Salt Lake in a bull-boat in 1825. He states that Salt 
Lake appeared to be about four times as large in 1825 as it did when he 
saw it in 1846. 

*Pilot Peak. 
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plain is six or seven miles wide and covered in many places three 
inches deep in pure white salt. Passed an island of rocks in this 
gteat plain'’ and entered the great plain over which we went in a 
bold trot until dusk, when we bivouacked for the night without 
grass or water and not much was said. In fact all felt discouraged 
as we had been informed that if we could follow _Mr. Fremont’s 
trail we would not have more than 20 miles without fresh water. 
In fact this is the most desolate country perhaps on the whole 
globe, there not being one spear of vegetation and of course no 
kind of animal can subsist, and it is not yet ascertained to what 
extent this immense salt and sand plain can be south of where we 
are now. Our travel today was 40 miles. 


“29—As soon as light began to show in the east-we were again 
under way. Crossed one more plain and then ascended a rough 
low mountain’§. Still no water and our hopes were again disap- 
pointed. Commenced our descent down a ravine. Made 14 miles 
and at length found a small spring of brackish water’? which did 
not run more than four rods before it all disappeared in the 
thirsty earth. But mean and poor as the water was, we and our 
animals quenched our burning thirst and unpacked for the day 


after our rapid travel of about 20 hours and 30 hours without 
water.” 


Passing the big salt spring at the north end of Skull valley, 
Hastings and his party traveled on to Salt Lake valley. Crossing 
the Jordan river they lost Fremont’s trail and instead of going 
north along the foot of the mountains, they turned up Emigra- 
tion canyon, got lost, and after wandering around several days 
came out on the Weber just below Echo canyon. Here Clyman 
was on familiar ground and the party soon reached Ft. Bridger. 
Clyman and the other emigrants then waited for another com- 
pany to come up, which they knew to be on the Ft. Hall road, 
going east, while Hastings and Hudspeth went on to Black’s 
Fork of Green river to meet the emigrant wagons coming west. 


Neither James Clyman nor Caleb Greenwood believed that 
wagons could be safely taken across the Salt Desert. Clyman, 
_ who passed the Donner party east of South Pass, strongly urged 

James F’. Reed of the Donner party not to attempt the new cut- 
off. Clyman, Reed, Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln 
had all been members of the same company in the Black Hawk 
war (1829). Caleb Greenwood?®, who had come east for the 


“Now called Silver Reef or Silver Island. 
*Cedar mountain, western boundary of Skull valley. 
*Now called Redlum spring, at the eastern foot of Hastings pass in 
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purpose of guiding emigrants over the Sierras, now contracted 
: s =: 

to guide Capt. Aram’s train for $10 a wagon, and started back 

over the regular Ft. Hall road™. 


Hastings, from his camp on Black’s Fork, sent letters east 
along the trail by a lone traveler, to the emigrants then on the 
road, advising them to take the new cutoff, which would save 
two or three hundred miles, and which he represented as a per- 
fectly safe road with only one dry drive of perhaps twenty or 
thirty miles. He had crossed the desert on horses without undue 
suffering, but he did not take into consideration the fact that 
oxen drawing heavy wagons could only make 15 miles a day on an 
average, whereas he had crossed it on horses in approximately 
twenty hours. His ambition to be president of California got 
the better of his judgment; otherwise he would never have rec- 
ommended such a route for the slow-moving ox teams. 


On the trail that year were hundreds of emigrant wagons 
moving westward—the largest emigration ever recorded up to 
that time. Evidently Hastings’ book had done its work. The 
men who were then on the road to California were of the better 
class—not the usual dissatisfied wanderers of the frontier, but 
men of character and substance, many of whom later became 
famous in pioneer history. Most of these men were accompanied 
by their families and took with them valuable goods for trade on 
the Pacific coast. 


Col. William H. Russell, who later founded the Pony Ex- 
press, was elected captain of one of the largest wagon trains 
which left Independence, Missouri, in 1846. Russell’s train was 
soon joined by George and Jacob Donner, James F. Reed, and 
the others who later became known as the Donner party. 

When this train reached Ft. Laramie, Capt. Russell, Edwin 
Bryant and seven other men traded their wagons for mules and 
started on ahead of the wagon train in order to make better 
time. These nine men comprised what is known as the Bryant 
party, since Bryant has left such a wonderful record of their ex- 
periences”?. The Bryant party, pushing on ahead of all the 


Cedar mountain. The only drinkable water in the whole mountain with 
the exception of one spring about 35 miles south. 

Caleb Greenwood had also been one of Ashley’s men. He was at 
this time (1846) eighty-two years old. He had guided the Stevens- 
Murphy-Townsend party over the Sierras in 1844, the first wagons to 
cross the mountaitts. 

4A cross the Continent in a Caravan,” J. T. Watson, in Journal of 
Am. Hist. Vol. 1, No. 4, 1907. Greenwood later went back on the trail 
searching for the Hastings party, but could not find them. 

“Rocky Mountain Adventures,” by Edwin Bryant 
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wagons then on the trail, were the first to reach Hastings’ camp 
on Black’s Fork. Here they stopped while Hastings explained 
to them the advantages of his new cutoff. Bryant was not favor- 
ably impressed with the description of the shorter route, and 
wrote to his friends in the rear warning them not to attempt 1t; 
but being mounted on mules, he considered it safe enough for 
himself, and engaged Hudspeth to guide him to the edge of the 
desert. 


Reaching Salt Lake valley after a difficult descent of Weber 
canyon, the Bryant party followed south along the foot of the 
Wasatch, camping one night near the ashes of one of Fremont’s 
camp fires on the present site of Salt Lake City. Crossing the 
Jordan they then struck for the point of the mountain near Black 
Rock, crossed Tooele valley, camped on Willow Creek, south of 
where Grantsville now stands, and then crossed the Stansbury 
range at Willow Creek pass to the southwest, which brought 
them into Skull valley. Crossing the valley, they camped at the 
foot of the pass in Cedar mountain where Fremont had crossed 
the year before. Bryant says: 


“Rousing Mr. Jacob, who slept soundly, and after him the 
other members of our small party (nine in number), we com- 
menced our preparations for the long and much-dreaded march 
over the great Salt Desert. Mr. Hudspeth, the gentleman who 
had kindly conducted us thus far from Ft. Bridger as our pilot, 
was to leave us at this point .... Consequently, from this: time 
forward we are without a guide. ... The march across the salt 
plain, without water or grass, was variously estimated by those 
with whom I conversed at Ft. Bridger, at from sixty to eighty 
miles. Captain Walker, an old and experienced mountaineer, who 
had crossed it at this point as the guide of Captain Fremont and 
his party, estimated the distance at seventy-five miles, and we 
found the estimate to be nearly correct. 


“We gathered the dead limbs of the cedars which had been 
cut down by Captain Fremont’s party when encamped here last 
autumn, and igniting them, they gave us a good light during the 
preparation of our frugal breakfast... . 


“A small powder keg, holding about three or four pints of 
coffee, which had been emptied of its original contents for the 
purpose, and filled with that beverage made from the brackish 
spring near our camp, was the only vessel we possessed in which 
we could transport water, and its contents composed our entire 
liquid refreshment for the march. Instructions were given to 
Miller who had charge of this important and precious burden, 


to husband it with miserly care, and to make an equitable division 
whenever it should be called into use. ... 
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“Everything being ready, Mr. Hudspeth, who accompanied us 
to the summit of the mountain, led the way... . Bidding farewell 
to Mr. Hudspeth we commenced the descent of the mountain. 
We had scarcely parted from Mr. Hudspeth, when, standing on 
one of the peaks, he stretched out his long arms, and with a voice 
and gesture as loud and impressive as he could make them, he 
called to us and exclaimed: ‘Now, boys, put spurs to your mules 
and ride like hell!’ The hint was timely given and well meant, 
but scarcely necessary, as we all had a pretty just appreciation 
of the trials and hardships before us. 


“The descent from the mountain on the western side was 
more difficult than the ascent; but two or three miles .. . brought 
us to the foot and into the valley where, after some search, we 
found a blind trail which we supposed to be that of Captain 
Fremont, made last year. Our course for the day was nearly 
due west; and following this trail where it was visible. ... we 
crossed a valley some eight or ten miles in width, sparsely cover- 
ed with wild sage and greasewood”*. ... After crossing the valley 
we rose a ridge of low volcanic hills**.... We passed over this 
ridge through a narrow gap. ... From the western terminus of 
this ominous-looking passage*’ we had a view of the vast desert 
plain before us, which as far as the eye could penetrate, was of 
a snowy whiteness, and resembled a scene of wintry frosts and 
icy desolation. Not a shrub or object of any kind rose above the 
surface for the eye to rest upon. ... It was a scene which excited 
mingled emotions of admiration and apprehension. 


“Passing a little further on, we stood on the brow of a steep 
precipice. . . . immediately below and beyond which a narrow 
valley or depression in the surface of the plain, about five miles 
in width, displayed so perfectly the wavy and frothy appearance 
of highly agitated water, that Col. Russell and myself .... both 
simultaneously exclaimed, ‘We must have taken a wrong course 
and struck another arm or bay of the Great Salt Lake’... . But 
soon, upon a more calm and scrutinizing inspection, we dis- 
covered that what represented so perfectly the ‘rushing waters’ 
was moveless, and made no sound?*!” 


*Bryant’s trail crosses the Victory Highway about 14 miles west of 
the station of Delle, near the emergency landing field. 

“Called Grayback mountain—the last ridge on the north of the high- 
way before entering the salt flats near Mounds. 

An old volcanic blow-hole. 


“This stretch of five miles between Grayback and the sand dunes, is 
now overgrown with stunted greasewood, but still retains its peculiar ap- 
pearance of breaking waves. 
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Bryant’s beautiful description of the mirage which he saw 
later that day on the desert, is too long to quote here. Continu- 
ing through the sand dunes the party finally struck the vast level 
white salt flats, over which they rode with all possible speed. 
About five o’clock 


oe 


. we reached and passed, leaving it to our left, a small 
butte?’, rising solitary from the plain. . . . Eight miles brought 
us to the northern end of a short range of mountains”, turning 
the point of which and bending our course to the left, we grad- 
ually came upon higher ground. . . . When I had reached the 
most elevated point of this ridge the sun was setting, and I saw 
my fellow travelers still far in advance of me, entering upon a 
plain or valley of salt, some ten or twelve miles in breadth. On 
the opposite side of this valley rose abruptly and to a high ele- 
vation another mountain, at the foot of which we expected to 
find the spring of fresh water that was to quench our thirst, and 
revive and sustain the energies of our faithful beasts. 


(73 


.... We left the seemingly interminable plain of salt and 
entered upon the sagey slope of this mountain about 10 o’clock. 
Hallooing as loudly as we could raise our voices, we obtained, 
by a response, the direction of our party who had preceded us 
and after some difficulty. .. . we came to where they had dis- 
covered a faint stream of water, and made their camp. Men and 
mules, on their first arrival, as we learned, had madly rushed 
into the stream and drank together of its muddy waters—made 
muddy by their own disturbance of its shallow channel and slug- 
gish current. 


ce 


.... After considerable search among the reeds, willow and 
luxurious grass, we discovered a spring?®. Buchanan was so 
eager to obtain a draught of cold, pure water, that in dipping his 
cup for this purpose, the yielding reeds under him gave way and 
he sank into the basin. . . . The next morning this basin was 
sounded to the depth of thirty-five feet, and no bottom found. 
.... The Salt Plain has never at this place, so far as I could 
understand, been crossed but twice previously by civilized men, 


and in these instances two days were occupied in performing the 
journey®®. Distance 75 miles.” 


“Crater Island, just east of Silver Reef. 
“Silver Reef, a volcanic ridge extending into the desert from the 
south. It contains but one spring, never discovered by the emigrants. 


“At the Cummings ranch, three miles north of McKeller’s. The 


“reeds” are a species of cane-grass, peculiar to springs on the western 
edge of the Salt Desert. 


“Referring to Fremont and Hastings. 
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Several wagon trains came up to Hastings’ camp after Bryant 
had passed, and were persuaded to attempt the cutoff, guided by 
Hastings in person. Of this first wagon train to cross the Salt 
Desert we have very little information. Leaving Ft. Bridger. 
they passed down Echo canyon and then followed the Weber 
river to Salt Lake valley. So difficult was the ‘going that they 
otten made no more than a mile a day, and in places had to let 
their wagons down the steep slopes with a windlass, which they 
carried for that purpose. After the greatest difficulty they 
emerged from Weber canyon, followed the foot of the mountains 
to Beck’s hot springs, crossed the Jordan there*!, and then fol- 
lowed Fremonts’ trail to Skull valley, on the edge of the desert. 


The party which Hastings was guiding consisted of Samuel 
C. Young and his family, with several married sons and daugh- 
ters; George Harlan and family, with Peter Wimmer and wife®, 
the latter Harlan’s daughter; the Gordon family with several 
married sons and daughters, and many others, constituting in all 
about eighty persons with sixty-three wagons. ' 


The only record known of their troubles in the desert is con- 
tained in a biographical sketch of Samuel C. Young, published 
in the San Jose Pioneer, Nov. 9, 1878. He says: 


“Hastings had made them (the emigrants) believe that the 
desert was but 40 miles across. When they arrived there they 
made every possible preparation that the country and their cir- 
cumstances would allow; they filled all their vessels full of water, 
procured all the grass they could take with them, to feed and sus- 
tain their stock; and when they had finished their preparations, 
they began their perilous journey in the evening and traveled all 
night, stopping now and then to give their stock a little hay. 
Morning came at last; and such a sight! The sun rose in full 
splendor, reflecting his rays on this vast salt plain, as white as 
snow, and as far as the eye could reach not a thing to be seen, 
not a spear of grass or a drop of water, and the end could not be 
detected by the eye. The stock was showing great signs of fa- 
tigue; a little hay and some water revived them, and a cup of cof- 
fee and a cold snack had as good effect on the emigrants. It was 
a blessing that they were ignorant of what was before them. 
They were led to believe that they would reach water and grass 
by noon; full of hope they again started their jaded and trusty 
teams. They trayeled until noon, the stock showing great signs 


See “Clayton’s Journal.” 
“Mrs. Wimmer first identified the metal found by John Marshall in 


1848, as gold. 
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of distress; they stopped to feed them some grass and give them 
a little water, which comprised nearly all they had laid in. 


“The emigrants by this time had become very much discour- 
aged. The eye could not detect the end of the plain. But no time 
was to be lost, so they started again, in the midst of the 
glare of the sun at noon-day, upon this still, vast, white salt plain. 
Every mile traveled that eventful evening® produced its effect; 
oxen gave out and lay down, some to rise no more; others from 
extreme thirst became crazy and nothing could be done with 


them, and finally they would become exhausted and drop down 


dead. 


From the middle of the evening one disaster after another hap- 
pened nearly every step of the way. Wagons were abandoned ; 
such of the oxen as could travel were taken out and driven along; 
others would give up and lie down, even after the yoke was tak- 
en off, and neither persuasion nor the whip could make them 
budge. These misfortunes continued and increased during that 
evening until it seemed all were lost. 


“But night came at last—-that at least shut off the reflection 
of the sun. In the midst of all but despair they stopped to give 
the last pound of grass to the surviving stock, and a few favor- 
ites got a little water, and such as had wagons left went to them 
and got out and ate and divided with others their frugal meal. At 
last they started on their long night tramp, hoping to get to 
water and grass before morning. On they traveled, every mile 
so full of disaster that the recital would fill pages; but they 
struggled on through that long, dark and lonely night, still pray- 
ing for water and grass, but the morning was again ushefed in 
with the sun’s reflection upon the white salt plains, with no sign 
of the end. The loss of stock through the night could now be re- 
alized. A halt was ordered, a little rest was taken, with a morsel 
to break the fast, and the order was given to make the last effort 


to get through. From this until noon more stock: was lost than 
during the last twenty-four hours. 


“At noon they reached water and grass in a most worn-out 
“and despondent condition. Some of the teams were left, some as 
far back as 30 miles. Water and grass were hauled back and some 
of the stock saved and some of the wagons brought in. Others 
were abandoned and it took many days to collect everything to- 
gether and get ready to start again. Here was eighty-two miles 
of desert these emigrants had passed over, instead of forty. Vol- 


“Samuel C. Young was from Tennessee; by “evening” he means “af- 
ternoon.” 
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umes could be written on the sufferings of man and beast that 
occurred during this eighty-two-mile march across the desolate 
wastes. 


“At last they reached St. Mary’s river** with the loss of most of 
their stock, worn out and greatly discouraged—to find that the 
Ete Hall emigrants had passed on, three weeks ahead of them, 
posting notices of the fact®*.” 


The Donner party, after receiving the letter sent by Hastings, 
hurried on, hoping to reach Hastings camp in time to be guided by 
him over the new cutoff which they had determined to follow in 
spite of the warnings of Bryant, and of Clyman and Joseph Walker, 
who passed them traveling east. But Hastings had already passed 
on to Ft. Bridger. Arriving at Bridger they were disappointed to 
learn that he had left more than a week before. His trail was 
plain, however, and they decided to follow and try to overtake 
him. After spending a few days repairing their wagons, they 
again started over what was from that time on known as the 
Hastings Cutoff. It led southwest past Bridger’s Butte; across 
the Little Muddy, across Bear River at what is now called Myers’ 
crossing; then over rolling hills to the divide between the waters 
of the Bear and Weber Rivers; down a small canyon which led 
them into Echo canyon at the point where the Mormon pioneer 
monument now stands; down Echo canyon to the Weber; down 
Weber canyon to Henefer. 


Here they found a note from Hastings stating that it was almost 
impossible to take wagons down Weber canyon, and that they 
should take another route which he tried to outline (the route by 
which he had come to Bridger’s Fort). The instructions were 
very indefinite, however, and James F.. Reed, Charles T. Stanton 
and William Pike volunteered to go ahead, overtake Hastings and 
bring him back to guide them. Eight days later Reed returned, 
having found Hastings, who refused to leave his own company, 
but took Reed to the top of the Oquirrh mountains where he 
pointed out the route as best he could. Reed had returned alone, 
Stanton’s and Pike’s horses having given out—he supposed they 
had died on the desert. 


Forcing their way over Little Mountain and Big Mountain (the 
road followed the next year by the Mormon pioneers) the Donner 
party with great difficulty cut their way through the thick under- 
brush, frequently making less than a mile a day. After eight more 
days Stanton and Pike returned, more dead than alive These 


*#Now called the Humboldt. 
%Posted by Capt. Aram, at the suggestion of Greenwood. 
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two then guided the wagons down through Emigration canyon*® 
where they emerged into the valley of the Salt Lake and thought 
their troubles were over. 


Crossing the Jordan and finding the trail of Hastings, the 
Donner party, now consisting of eighty persons, crossed the valley 
and began passing between the mountains and the lake near what 
is now Garfield. Here one of their number, Luke Halloran, died 
and was buried beside the newly-made grave of John Hargrave*’, 
a member of the Hastings party. 


The best record of the Donner party’s crossing the Salt Desert 
has been left by J. Quinn Thornton, who started from Indepen- 
dence with Col. Russell’s train, but later took the Applegate Cut- 
off to Oregon. Thornton made his way to California the next 
year where he took notes of this disastrous journey from the sur- 
vivors. He says: 


“On September 6th they resumed their journey, and after dark 
encamped at a place to which they gave the name of the Twenty 
Wells. The name was suggested by the circumstance of their 
being at this place that number of natural wells, filled to the very 
surface of the earth with the purest of cold water. They sounded 
some of them with lines of more than seventy feet without finding 
bottom. They varied from six inches to nine feet in diameter. 
None of them overflowed; and, what is most extraordinary, the 
ground was dry and hard near the very edge of the water, and upon 
taking water out, the wells would instantly fill up again*. 


“On the morning of the 7th, they left camp; and after making 
a long hard drive, encamped in a large and beautiful meadow, 
abundantly supplied with the very best grass. Here they found 
a number of wells, differing in no respect from those just men- 
tioned*®. Here they found a letter from Lansford W. Hastings, 
informing them that it would occupy two days and nights of hard 


“The tracks of the Donner wagons, made as they came out of Emi- 
gration Canyon, are still plainly visible on the south side of the canyon, 
where they pulled up an incredibly steep slope. The Mormon pioneers 
took the north side of the canyon at this point a year later. 


_ “The California Gold Book,” by Allen and Avery. The exact loca- 
tion of these two graves has not been found. They are somewhere in 
the vicinity of Lakepoint. John Hargrave and Luke Halloran were the 
first emigrants to be buried in Tooele valley. 


“Twenty Wells is now the site of Grantsville, where several of the 


“wells” may still be seen. They are kept filled by the underground flow 
from Willow Creek. 


“Springs and meadows in Skull valley, north of Tosepa, or Kanaka 
Ranch. : 


ne 
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driving to reach the next water and grass. They consequently 
remained in camp on the eighth, to rest and recruit their cattle. 
Having done this, and cut grass to carry on the way, they resumed 
their journey at daylight on the morning of September 9th, with 
many apprehensions, and at about ten o’clock a. m., of the 12th, 
Mr. Eddy and some others succeeded, after leaving his wagons 
twenty miles back, in getting his team across the Great Salt Plain, 
to a beautiful spring at the foot of a mountain on the west side of 
oe plain, and distant eighty miles from their camp of the 7th and 
Sth**. 


“On the evening of the 12th, just at dark, Mr. Reed came up to 
them, and informed them that his wagons and those of the Messrs. 
Donner had been left about forty miles in the rear, and that the 
drivers were trying to bring the cattle forward to the water. After 
remaining about an hour, he started back to meet the drivers with 
the cattle, and to get his family. Mr. Eddy accompanied him 


~ back five miles, with a bucket of water for an ox of his that had 


become exhausted, in consequence of thirst, and had lain down. 
Mr. Reed met the drivers ten miles from the spring, coming for- 
ward with the cattle. He continued on, and the drivers came into 
camp about midnight, having lost all of Mr. Reed’s team after 
passing him*?. The Messrs. Donner got to water, with a part of 
their teams, at about 2 o’clock a. m., of September 13th. Mr. Eddy 
started back at daylight on the morning of the 13th, and at dawn 
of day on the 14th, he brought up Mrs. Reed and children, and his 
wagon. On the afternoon of the 14th, they started back with Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Graves for the wagons of the Messrs. Donner and 
Reed; and brought them up with horses and mules, on the even- 
ing of the 15th. 


“Tt is impossible to describe the dismay and anguish with 
which that perilous and exhausting drive filled the stoutest hearts. 
Many families were completely ruined. They were yet in a 
country of hostile Indians, far from all succor, betrayed by one of 
their own countrymen. They could not tell what was the char- 
acter of the road yet ahead of them, since the man in whose verac- 
ity they reposed confidence, had proved himself so utterly un- 
worthy of it. -To retreat across the desert to Bridger was im- 
possible. There was no way left to them’ but to advance; and this 
they now regarded as perilous in the extreme. The cattle that 


“The Donner party reached the spring at Cummings’ ranch, foot of 


‘Pilot Peak. 


“These cattle were never recovered. Mr. Eugene Munsey, 80 years 
old, of Wendover, Utah, says that the Indians claim to have finally killed 


and eaten most of those which escaped from the emigrants. 
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survived were exhausted and broken down; but to remain there 
was to die. Feeble and dispirited, therefore, they slowly resumed 
their journey. 


“On this drive 36 head of working cattle were lost, and the 
oxen that survived were greatly injured. One of Mr. Reed’s 
wagons was brought to camp; and two, with all they contained, 
were buried in the plain. George Donner lost one wagon. Kese- 
berg also lost a wagon’*?.” 


Hastings’ anxiety to rush a great many emigrants into Call- 
fornia in 1846 and proclaim ita republic with himself as president 
finally resulted in the death by starvation of thirty-six of the 
original eighty members of the Donner party, in the snows of the 
Sierra Nevadas. Having been so long delayed by the Cutoff 
and its various disasters, they reached the mountains too late to 
cross that year. 


The only punishment Hastings ever received for his part in 
this tragedy, was to see the Stars and Stripes flying over Sutter’s 
Fort when he arrived there with his company of emigrants—the 
end of his dream of empire. All those who suffered on the Cutoff 
and survived, swore vengeance against the man who had misled 
them. But since Hastings was elected captain of a company of 
emigrant volunteers that. year, and later elected to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State in 1849, it would appear that their 
anger soon cooled. 


The entire Hastings Cutoff, except where obliterated by 
modern highways, is still visible. And in the Salt Desert itself, 
due to unusual and peculiar conditions, the actual wheel tracks of 
the wagons, the footprints of the oxen and of the men, women and 
children who walked when the oxen gave out, are still preserved 
after eighty-four years. 


“Parts of what is supposed to be one of Reed’s wagons, were recoy- 
ered from the desert in 1927 by Capt. Charles E .Davis and shipped to 
the Sutter Historical Museum, Sacramento, together with various old 
guns and relics found on the trail. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JOHN R. YOUNG 


Extracts from letters written by John R. Young, pioneer of 1847, to his 
grandson, John A. Young, by whom they were submitted. 


Early Recollections of the Salt Lake Valley 


“My father harvested the first acre of wheat raised in Utah. 
It grew about on the lot where the Salt Lake Theatre stands. It 
grew about twelve inches high, short straw. but good heads. My 
brother Franklin and I pulled every spear of that wheat, laid it in 
piles, then went to the creek and cut willow switches with which 
my brother William bound it. It yielded about eighteen bushels 
to the acre. 


“From our cabin in the mouth of City Creek canyon, in 1847, 
one could see a lone cedar tree on the plain southeast of us, and on 
the south fork of the creek, about where Main and Third South 
Streets intersect, stood seven wind swept, scraggy cottonwood 
trees. On the north side of City Creek stood a large oak tree. No 
other trees were visible in the valley. 


“The plain was covered with scattering bunch grass eight or 
ten inches high and occasional patches of low flat prickly pears. 
We barefooted lads had to be careful where we stepped. Along 
the banks of the creek were thin strips of willows, rose briars, and 
squaw bush. In the swamps were patches of coarse wire grass, 
bull rushes, and cat tails. If ever lawyer Baskin wet his moccasins 
while riding through the valley on horseback it would be because 
he rode across the sloughs. For several years, in the early days 
of Salt Lake, people went to Tooele, American Fork, or Ogden 
to get hay. 


“Looking toward the Great Salt Lake the view was more deso- 
late and discouraging. Scarcely a summer day passed but one 
would see whirling clouds of alkali dust sweeping southward, 
covering with a poisonous substance the short prickly brush that 
tried to grow on the sand dunes of that vicinity. 


“Such to my boyish vision was the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 
To me, when Brigham Young refused to take Samuel Brannan’s 
advice and go to California, was the bravest and most inspired act 
“of that great leader’s life. The destiny of the Latter-day Saints 
was trembling in the balance. On their way westward seeking 
homes beyond the power of Christian mobs, Bridger, the experi- 
enced mountaineer said, “If you stop in the Salt Lake Valley your 
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people will perish. I have lived here twenty-five years and I know 
it freezes every month = the year.” Brannan, who had bravely 
crossed the desert said, ‘““For heaven’s sake don’t stop in this God 
forsaken land. Nobody on earth w ake it. Come on to California 
to a land of sunshine and flowers.” Then Brigham said, “Brannan, 
if there is a place on this earth that nobody else wants, that’s the 
place Iam hunting for.”” That settled the question. 


Jim Brigder 


I knew Jim Bridger. In the summer of 1848 my father, who 
came to Utah with the pioneers, built the first house outside the 
fort, a two-room log house on the ground where the Lion and the 
Beehive houses now stand. Charley Decker and myself went back 
as far as Pacific Springs with a bunch of oxen to help uncle Brig- 
ham’s a Father drove two yoke of oxen on the wagon, 
while Charley and I drove the loose cattle. 


At Ft. Bridger, not hearing from uncle, we were advised to 
wait awhile as it was rumored that a band of Sioux were in the 
country on the war path against the Shoshones. We lay at Ft. 
Bridger for two weeks. Every day I was at the fort watching the 
Indians run horse races and gamble. One day Bridger gave me 
five dollars. I bet itand won. Then Bridger said, ‘ ‘My boy, don’t 
you ever gamble again, for I have noticed that gamblers nearly 
all die with their boots on, and you are too fine a boy to die that 
way.’ I never gambled again. 


Jim Bridger was of a Puritanical mold. I never saw him 
laugh, yet he loved humor and fun. One day a vagabond Mormon 
boy came along and claimed to be a trusted secret messenger of 
Brigham Young. Bridger looked him over, then said, “If you will 
stay here and marry the Indian squaw that I will pick out for you 
I will give you a tent and make an Indian trader out of you.” The 
dude accepted the offer, the tent was pitched, night came on, and 
the Indian woman was sent to the tent. At the. camp fire where 
the Indians were gambling, the mountaineers gathered around the 
“new fledged trader,” congratulated him upon his good fortune, 
and bade ‘him good night. Fle retired to his lodge and silence 
reigned. Ina few minutes were heard yells of pain, and a white. 
man in his shirt tail burst from the tent with an angry squaw, 
armed with a heavy quirt, following close upon his heels. The 
mountaineers a with laughter, but Bridger laconically said,_ 
“He has just remembered that secret message Brigham had in-- 
strusted him with.” Father got one of the men to go get his 


breeches and take them to eee We saw no more of the “trusted 
messenger” 


Mountain Mrapow Massacre 
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Brigham Young and the Mountain Meadow Massacre 


In September, 1865, Brigham Young visited St. George where 
I then lived. Just before he started on the return trip | cota 
program of the meetings to be held, so I could follow and attend. 
The one at Cedar City was held at 2 P. M. When I reached 
Cedar City the meeting was in session. Hitching my horses to 
the wagon so they could eat I slipped into the meeting and found 
a seat near the door. At the close of the meeting I passed out 
and lingered on the outer circle of the crowd. Uncle Brigham 
came out, paused at the door and looked to the south. Then he 
glanced hurriedly over the crowd and came direct to me and 
asked if I had time to take a walk with him. With joy I placed 
my hand in his. We walked to the street and then turned south- 
ward. Just as we came to the last house in Cedar we met John D. 
Lee. He had a blind bridle in his right hand. He changed it 
over to the left and reached out his hand to shake with uncle 
Brigham. But uncle refused to shake hands with him and said, 
“John, what made you lie to me about the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre?” Lee looked down to the ground. Uncle upbraided 
him and told him that he never wanted to see him again. Then 
he walked from Lee and I knew, if nobody else did, that John D. 
Lee had lied to Brigham Young about the Mountain Meadow 
difficulty. 


My brother-in-law, Samuel Knight, gathered the seventeen 
little helpless children into his wagon and cared for them until 
provision was made for their protection. George Adair and I were 
sleeping together near the bridge at Marysvale when Adair was 
arrested by deputy marshals and taken to Beaver and put in irons 
and treated cruelly for months trying to bribe him to testify false- 
ly against Brigham Young. For years I was closely associated 
with Jacob Hamblin, Ira Hatch, and James Pearse who knew all 
about that unfortunate Mountain Meadow tragedy. Our his- 
torian, Orson F. Whitney’s statements about that most regrettable 
deed are correct. John D. Lee was the most active white agitator 
in that shameful butchery. He was justly punished. Beyond that 
the mantle of charity and forgetfulness should be dropped. It was 
in a day of nervous fearfulness, of a tremulous dread lest the cruel 
experiences of Missouri and Nauvoo would be visited again upon 
the heads of the Latter-day Saints. It was that dread that brought 
about the Mountain Meadow Massacre.” 
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The Establishment of Fort Windsor at Pipe Springs 


Some time in the early sixties, Mr. J. M. Whitmore, a man of 
wealth and a recent convert to the Mormon faith, moved to 
southern Utah—I believe in ’61 or ’62—and established a herd of 
cattle and sheep at the now called Pipe Springs, At that time it 
was a wild, uninhabited desert ; and when he located there it was 
the southeastern frontier post of Utah. 


In “Indian Depredations in Utah,” by Gottfredson, pp. 179-80, 
we are told that about the Ist of January, 1866 (I believe it was in 
1863), J. W. Whitmore and his stepson, Robert McIntyre, were 
killed by Navajo Indians. The sheep and the cattle were driven 
across the Colorado river and never recovered. The men were 

‘killed on the plain about four miles east of the spring. From the 
Pahvant Indians rumors of the killing reached St. George and a 
search party was sent out. On the 20th of January the bodies were 
found. Soon after the killing 18 inches of snow fell so the bodies 
were covered and kept in good condition until they were found. 


About the Ist of April, 1866, another sorrowful murder took 
place some 12 or 15 miles northwest from the springs and 4 miles 
east from Maxwell’s ranch. Joseph and Robert Berry, and Ro- 
bert’s wife were returning to their homes in Long Valley. At 
Cedar point, on the old Elephant road, 4 miles from Maxwell’s 
they were ambushed by Piede Indians. Evidently Robert was 
taken prisoner and tied to the front wheel of his wagon, where he 
had to witness the brutal torturing of his wife. Then he was shot 
full of arrows. The horses were taken, and that wagon looted. 
The boys killed one Indian, the leader. I think these shocking 
murders.led up to the building of Ft. Windsor at the Pipe Springs. 


In the meantime the Church had obtained possession of Dr. 
Whitmore’s claims and had established a cattle ranch in care of 
ex-Bishop A. P. Windsor. _At that time my brother, Joseph W., 
was president of the St. George Stake and uncle Brigham di- 
rected him to make some improvements on the ranch. Joseph 
planned the fort with aunt Tamar. I went and boarded the men. 
My nephew, Joseph C. Young, hauled the rock with my team. 
They were quarried at Moccasin Spring, a mile and a half to the 
north. Elisha Everett, a mason on the Nauvoo Temple, was fore- 
man in charge of building. I was timekeeper and general director 
of the work. I am a poor hand to remember dates. I may be 
wrong but I think the fort was erected in 1871. I may be wrong 
in dates but my memory is good on incidents and I desire to give 
proper praise and credit to all men who unselfishly sacrificed and 
toiled to build up the grand Commonwealth of Utah. 
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EARLY JUSTICE IN UTAH 
Dictated by John Nebeker, in 1884 


Born in Delaware, 1813. Arrived at Nauvoo the winter the 
people left that place. Came to Utah with the first company fol- 
lowing the Pioneers to Council Bluffs in °47. Left Nauvoo in ’46. 
Crossed the plains in Smoot’s 100, Wallace’s 50. The company 
consisted of 566 wagons. At Loop Fork we found a ford and 566 
wagons crossed the same day ; the next day the quicksands moved 
down stream some 200 yards and a crossing could not be effected 
without wetting the luggage and contents of wagons. In 1853 
President Young and I raised the first apples—one each. Both 
were put together and Mrs. Nebeker made the first apple pie. Cut 
the first wheat in 1848, with a sickle. It was called May wheat. 


Yes, I had quite an experience with the crickets. They came 
from Arsenal Hill in great numbers. Channels were dug, and 
filled with water to prevent their travel, but they would throw 
themselves across; it was impossible to fight them back. While 
receiving word from his son that his corn in Hill Creek was in 
jeopardy, his attention was called to a dark cloud which proved 
to be a flock of gulls. They made a line for the crickets and re- 
mained half an hour until they cleaned them out. The farming 
land commenced near the Warm Springs, running thence north- 
west, thence south to Big Cottonwod. This was all fenced to keep 
out stock. The crickets covered all this land; they were most 
destructive in spots. The Indians got fat on them. They would 
gather them in baskets, then put them in willows and set fire to 
the willows; by the time the willows were burned the crickets 
would be cooked. That season a great number of Indians came 
to the Warm Springs suffering from measles. They died off about 
as fast as they went into the water. Some they buried and some 
they didn’t bury. I helped to bury those that were left unburied. 
We buried 36 in one grave; and 44 dogs in another. Their custom 
was to kill their dogs when their masters died. This was the first 
time measles appeared here. It was a new disease to them, and 
they didn’t know how to cure it, or where they got it. 


First house (adobie) was built by Jesse Turpin in the 14th 
Ward. In the Spring of 49 they began to move out of the fort to 
live in wagons and to build log houses. The Council House, now 
destroyed by fire, was built in 49. This was the first public build- 
ing of any importance. It stood on the north-east corner of the 
block south of the Temple Block. There was a small public build- 
ing used as a post office and general business office before this. 
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Some of our people were able to fit out-teams and send to 
California. When they returned they brought large quantities of 
gold dust. John Kay, who came in ’48 was appointed to coin 
money out of the dust as a matter of better convenience. He 
coined $2.50 pieces, $5.00 and $20.00 pieces. 


The Council House was commenced in ’48 and finished in °49. 
The building was two-storey ; the first storey of dressed rock ; the 
second of adobie, plastered. It was about 40 feet square. It was 
used for general purposes, and afterward as Court House. 


We had been used to law; but when we came here in ’47 we 
found none. Having no jails we instituted the Whipping Post. 
One or two were whipped. I had to chastise one in that way for 
stealing but there was very little of this, however. We had been 
forbidden to cut green timber except for certain purposes; certain 
fines was the penalty. We were required to use dead timber for 
fuel, and there was plenty of it, but some would not do it. These 
laws were made in ’47 after President Young went back. John 
Taylor and Parley P. Pratt were left. Father John Smith was 
looked on as President of the Camp; but Taylor and Pratt took 
the lead and in fact were in charge. Through them this under- 
standing about the timber, etce., occurred. They and the leading 
men agreed upon them and the people concurred in them. These 
laws gradually died away by the time President Young returned. 
These laws provided for the office of public complainer. I was 
one of them. On one occasion I had to prosecute a case before the 
High Council, and also execute the judgment. The case was for 
stealing ; the judgment was $10.00 fine or ten lashes. The article 
stolen was a lariat, and he was caught at it. I volunteered myself 
to help him pay the fine, but he would not, so he was whipped. 
The Bell Post—a pole on which a public bell was hung to call the 
people together—was the place designated. I proceeded to tie 
him, but he refused to be tied ; said it was not in the decision. C. C. 
Rich was appointed by the Council to see that the whipping was 
carried out in the spirit and meaning of the judgment. I appealed 
to him whether he should be tied or not. Rich decided that as the 
decision did not mention it and the man didn’t want to be tied, it 
was his right to choose for himself inasmuch as he would stand 
to be whipped. He said he would stand up to it. He was then 
told to strip. He refused to on the ground that it was not in the 
decision. But his refusal would not count. He stripped and the 
lashes were administered in the presence of the public. The 
penalty for stealing in cases generally, in cases when people would 
promise to do better, was to make proper confessions and restore 
four fold, if the person upon whom the theft was committed re- 
quired it. There was one case that created a great deal of fun. 
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A certain man_persisted in keeping a dog. Now a dog would eat 
pretty much of what, under the circumstances, could be eaten by 
the people and therefore all could not afford to keep dogs. This 
1 a a = oe . ‘ 
dog stole some biscuits from a man and the fellow borrowed a 
shot gun and shot the dog. The case was brought before me for 
arbitration, and I gave the man who had lost the biscuits the full 
benefit of the law, namely, allowed him four fold—or 16 biscuits, 
which kept the fellow a whole week. 


MATERIAL PROGRESS OF UTAH 


Dictated by William Jennings, ex-Mayor of Salt Lake City 
in 1884 (Bancroft Library) 


One of the most important articles brought by the pioneer 
women were their looms. For many years homespun woolen lin- 
seys were all there was to wear. Brigham Young at one time de- 
creed that the men mustn’t dance with ony one in other than 
home-spun garments; this was to discourage vanities and ex- 
travagance and to encourage home manufactures. They under- 
took to raise cotton in St. George, but it didn’t pay. Considerable 
cotton was shipped about ’58 or ’60; still it was not a paying ex- 
periment. The freight upon it was lessened as they sent it in the 
otherwise empty wagons to Omaha on the Missouri, whence they 
had gone for the emigration for Utah. Sometimes as many as 500 
wagons, and cattle would be sent out to meet them. 


In the spring of 1858, when Johnston’s army entered Salt Lake, 
not a soul was to be seen—everybody had fled the city. It was 
not long before the clothing became exhausted; women were so 
scantily dressed as scarcely to cover their nakedness ; barefooted 
and bleeding, too, with no means for supplying their needs. They 
dressed sometimes in sacking or with remnants of rag carpets 
thrown about them, There were cattlé and sheep, however, in 


abundance. 


The railroad. coming into Utah was a great blessing as an 
educator. It is impossible for a people to live by itself without 
communication more than once in six years with the outside world, 
without becoming narrow-minded and retrograding. Boys 
eighteen or twenty years old, sons of Brigham Young and other 
dignitaries, satisfied their highest ambition when they would ride 
about the town on horseback, dressed fantastically, with leathern 
leggings, Spanish spurs, soft slouch hat with fur twisted around 
it and hanging down like a coon’s tail. A Bowie knife would be 
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stuck in his legging, and he would race about the place shouting - 
and halloaing as he went. They were in no way above the cow- 
boy of today.and played the part of a Mexican or Spanish rough. 


The railroad brought higher civilization and education. Even 
ereater attention to dress and fashion has its elevating influences, 
stimulating ambition and self-respect. 


The plague of grasshoppers has been a most serious matter. 
They would come suddenly, millions of them and eat every green 
thing in their way; even shawls or sheets thrown over plants or 
trees to protect them, would be quickly destroyed. They would 
be found among the skirts, under a muslin dress, eating and 
destroying everything. Every means was used for their destruc- 
tion; they devastated hundreds of acres, and as they would rise 
and fly high in the air, the air would be darkened with them. They 
seemed to be massed together and to take but one direction, flying 
not more than 8 or 10 miles perhaps and then settling upon another 
field of action. The only exterminator seems to be the sea-gulls. 
They gorge themselves on this rich diet; they suddenly appear 
in the wake of the grasshoppers and will swallow them, throw 
them up and swallow them again. Mr. Jennings says he has 
seen them sometimes coming like a cloud and alighting apparently 
not knowing where; that on one occasion most of their number 
pethaps dropped into the Lake, and were blown on shore by the 
wind in rows of sometimes two feet deep for a distance of two 
miles. There was one place on the Weber, the first settlement 
there, where the crops were destroyed five years in succession. 


AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 
By Edgar M. Ledyard 


Kearney, Fort. The first post here was built by a detachment 
of Missouri Volunteers. It was named Fort Childs in honor of 
their commanding officer. Fort Childs, also Fort Kearney, was 
made a depot by the Mormons while crossing the plains to 
Utah. In 1848, Colonel Phil Kearny arrived at the post with the. 
Second United States Dragoons. The post was renamed in his 
honor, although the spelling is not the same as his family name, 
which was, however, spelled variously by different army officers. 
Colonel Kearny rebuilt the fort, planted shade trees and made 
other substantial improvements. The fort was located on the 
main overland road across the plains in the midst of powerful 
and hostile tribes of Indians. For that reason, it became the 
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central point of rendezvous between the settlements in the east- 
ern part of the state and the Rocky Mountains, affording pro- 
tection to many emigrants and traders. Almost every branch of 
the service, including volunteers, dragoons, infantry, artillery 
and cavalry were stationed at the post. Many officers of note 
also commanded it. The first buildings of the fort were made 
of sod and sun-dried brick, or adobe. In 1858, when Colonel 
C. A. May took command, he erected two sawmills and rebuilt 
the post from cottonwood lumber sawed from timber on the 
islands of the Platte. Pawnees made demonstrations against the 
post at different times but inflicted no serious damage. In 1861, 
Captain C. L. Tyler of the Second United States Dragoons was 
in command of the fort. His sympathies were with the South 
and under the pretext that a large body of Confederates might 
take the post, he ordered the sixteen field pieces there to be 
spiked so they might be rendered useless to the enemy. His 
troops became very excited at the order and threatened to take 
his life. Tyler became a general in the Confederate Army; he 
was captured and confined later at Fort La Fayette. The first 
settlement near the post was made in 1859 and Kearney City, 
nearby, was made the county seat of Kearney county in 1860. 
Nebraska. 


Kearny, Fort Philip. One of the defenses of Washington, 
north of the Potomac. District of Columbia. 

Kearney, Fort Philip. This post, commonly known as Fort 
Phil Kearney, was on the Little Piney. The Little Piney is a 
branch of Clear Fork, which empties into the Powder. River. 
The fort was built in 1866 and was abandoned in 1868. Fort 
"hil Kearney was located in a country overrun with hostile 
Indians who resented intrusions and settlements of the whites. 
The fort was well built and well designed to resist the 51 attacks 
it sustained. John Phillips rode out from this post into the night 
to give notice of the Fetterman disaster of December 21, 1866 
and to bring relief to the garrison. Wyoming. : 


Kearny, Fort Philip. Subpost of Fort Greble, Rhode Island, 
one and one-half miles south of Saunderstown, Rhode Island, 
seven miles from Newport. Newport, Rhode Island. 


Kellogg’s Grove, Fort. In Northwestern Illinois, built during 
Black Hawk War. Illinois. 


Kelly Field. Five miles south of San Antonio, Texas. 
Kellyspell House. (See Kullyspell House.) 


Kemble Battery. One of the defenses of Washington north 
of the Potomac. District of Columbia. 
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Kendrick, Camp. Lakehurst. New Jersey. 
Kennebec Arsenal. Augusta. Maine. 


Kent, Fort. Junction of Fish River with the St. John’s on 
the Canadian Frontier. This post was located about two hun- 
dred. miles north of the present town of Bangor. Aroostook 
County. Maine. 


Kent Mills, Fort. Aroostook County. Maine. 
Kent Pit, Fort. Aroostook County. Maine. 


Keogh, Fort Military (1876). South bank of the Yellow- ~ 
stone River. Named in honor of Captain Myles Keogh, Seventh 
United States Cavalry, killed in the Custer massacre. The res- 
ervation contains 57,600 acres. Two miles south of Miles City. 
Montana. 


Key West Barracks, On the Island of Key West. Florida. 


Kiawa, Fort (1822) (Also spelled Kiowa; more modern). At 
site of Fort Lookout (1822-57). West bank of the Missouri 
River. South Dakota. 


Kindley Field. Aviation Field, Fort Mills, Corregidor. Phil- 


ippine Islands. 


King, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War in the vicinity 
of the Ocklawaha, seven miles west of Fort Fowle, at the junc- 
tion of six roads. West of the Ocklawaha River and southeast 
of Ocala in Marion County. Florida. 


King’s Fort. Levy County. Florida. 
King’s Fort. Established prior to 1763. Georgia. 


Kingdon, Fort. The section of the country just south of 
Ogden is sometimes called South Weber. Fort Kingdon was the 
scene of a conflict here between Morris and his followers and 
the Government authorities. Morris was killed and the members 
of the Morrisite sect scattered. The buildings were later used 
for school purposes and finally passed into the hands of private 
individuals. Artillery was used in subduing the Morrisites. Some 
of the original buildings remain. Utah. 


Kingsbury Battery. One of the defenses of Washington, 
north of Potomac, near Fort De Russey. District of Columbia. 


Kingsbury, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, north side 


of Lake Monroe on the St. John’s River, opposite Fort Mellon. 
Florida. 
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Kiowa, Fort. See Fort Kiawa. 


Kipp, Fort. Same site as Fort Stewart (1854). North bank 
of the Milk River at Poplar. Poplar is in Sheridan County on 
the east of Valley County. Milk River runs through this coun- 
tye “Montana: 


Kipp, Fort (1871). Canada. 


Kipp’s Post (1825-26). East bank of the Missouri River. 
North Dakota. 


Kirby Battery. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
north of the Potomac, near Fort Sumner. Maryland. 


Kissimmee, Fort. Temporary post on the west side of the 
Kissimmee River. Established in Florida War. Florida. 


Klamath, Fort. Near Klamath Lake, forty miles north of 
California boundary. Klamath County. Oregon. 


Knox, Camp (Including Godman Field). Thirty-one miles 
south-west of Louisville. Kentucky. 


Knox, Fort. On White River. Longitude 85.10 west; lati- 
tude 39.37 north. Indiana. 


Knox, Fort. Left bank of the Wabash River, four miles 
above Vincennes, near the mouth of Maria Creek (effaced). 
Indiana. 


Knox, Fort. Opposite Bucksport at the “Narrows of the 
Penobscot.” Maine. 


Kootenay, Fort (1811). Northwest Fur Company. Montana. 
Kootenay House (1807-08). Northwest Fur Company. Canada. 


Kullyspell House. According to John E. Rees in “Idaho, 
Chronology Nomenclature Bibliography,” page 8&5, “This was 
the first establishment erected in the Columbia River Basin and 
was built by David Thompson for the Northwest Fur Company 
in the fall of 1809 on Pend Oreille Lake where Hope, Idaho, now 
stands. It was called Kulleyspell for the Pend Oreille Indians, 
that being their own name for themselves, and which is now 
called Kalispel (q. v.) This house was a simple log building 
which was soon after abandoned and has been totally destroyed 
by forest fires. Some evidences of old rock chimneys remain.” 
Idaho. 


Ta Bare, Fort (1862). Possibly same as Fort McKenzie 
(1832-43) and Fort Brule. On west bank of the Missouri River. 
Montana. 
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La Baye, Fort.. French fort on Green Bay, Lake Michigan. 
Wisconsin. 

La Fayette, Fort (See Fort Diamond). Verplanck’s Point 
is the site of Fort La Fayette. “Near middle of the Narrows 
entrance to New York Harbor,” also “in front of Fort Hamil- 
ton.” New York. 

Lafitte, Fort. Grand Terre Usland, Barataria Bay, north of 
Fort Livingston. Louisiana. 


La Formboise, Fort (1817-21). West bank of Missouri River. 
South Dakota. 


La Gallette, Fort. Now Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence County, 
(French and Indian War). New York. 


Lake, Camp. Kenoska County. Wisconsin. 

Lakehurst Naval Air Station. Lakehurst. New Jersey. 

Lake Pepin, Fort (1727), Now Pepin, Pepin County. Wis- 
consin. 

Lake View, Camp. Lake City. Minnesota. 

Lamar, Fort. Danielsville, Madison County. Georgia. 


La Moote, Fort. On La Motte Creek above Vincennes. In- 
diana. 


Lamotte, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, two miles 
southeast from Fort Floyd. Georgia. 


Lancaster, Fort. Near the junction of Live Oak Creek with 
Pecos River at Ozona, Crockett County, Texas. 


Lane, Fort, Military post. Southwestern part of Oregon, near 
Table Rock, eight miles north of Jacksonville, Oregon. 


Lane, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, west side of Lake 
Harney, St. John’s River, Florida. 


Langley Field. Hampton, Virginia. 


Langley, Fort. The site of this fort was selected on June 29, 
1827, on the left bank of the Fraser River about thirty miles above 
the Gulf of Georgia. Construction was begun on June 30th by a 
party under command of James McMillan. The post was quite 
well established by September 18th. On October 10th, 1828, the 
post was inspected by Governor Simpson and Archibald Mac- 
Donald was assigned to the post. In April, 1840, this fort was 
destroyed by fire. The new post was built three or four miles 
further up the Fraser. Fort Hope and Fort Thompson are north 
and east of this post. Canada. 
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La Point, Fort. Near present town of Ashland, Wisconsin. 


Lapwai, Fort. Near Fort Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 
The Whitmans settled near Walla Walla and the Spaldings at 
Lapwai, Sweetwater. The first printing press in the Northwest 
was set up at Lapwai. Nez Perce County, Idaho. 


Laramie, Fort. Following Fremont’s recommendation, Con- 
gress, on May 19, 1846, made an appropriation of $3,000 for every 
post established on the Oregon road. An official order was issued 
from the War Department on March 30, 1849, carrying the follow- 
ing provision relating to the establishment of Fort Laramie: 
“Under the same instructions of the Secretary of War, it now be- 
comes necessary to establish the second station at or near Fort 
Laramie, a trading station belonging to the American Fur Com- 
pany. The garrison of this post will be two companies of the 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen to be halted on the route, and one 
company Sixth Infantry.” This same General Order No, 19 states 
that Fort Kearney had already been established and the establish- 
ment of Fort Hall was contemplated. A more specific supplemen- 
tal order was issued April 9, 1849. The sections relating to Fort 
Laramie are quoted below: 


“T. There will be a post established at or near Fort Laramie. 
Its garrison will consist of Companies A and E, Mounted Rifle- 
men, and Company G. Sixth Infantry, under the command of 
Major W. F. Sanderson, Mounted Riflemen. 


“The officers named above to command these posts, will im- 
mediately take the necessary measures for moving to and estab- 
lishing their commands at their respective stations, in conformity 
with these orders and the special instructions that will be given 
them. 


“III. Major Sanderson will leave Fort Leavenworth by the 
10th of May with Company E, Mounted Riflemen (rationed for 
two months), and such quartermaster’s stores (tools, etc.) as may 
be necessary until the arrival of the remainder of his command, 
and will proceed to locate a post in the vicinity of Fort Laramie, 
agreeably to the special instructions that will be given him. The 
remainder of the garrison for this post (Companies A, Mounted 
Riflemen, and G, Sixth Infantry) will follow on the Ist of June, 
with the year’s supplies already ordered for their post. The trains 
carrying supplies to the post near Fort Hall, and that in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Laramie, will immediately return to Fort Leavenworth. 


“TV. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Smith is assigned to duty with 
the troops for Fort Laramie, and Assistant Surgeon William Py 
Edgar with those of Fort Hall. They will immediately join those 
troops and report to their commanding officers, respectively. 
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In the fall of 1849, a private party erected a toll bridge for em1- 
grants across the Laramie river near the fort. The bridge went 
out in ’53, after which a toll ferry boat was established. Routine 
duty prevailed at Fort Laramie for the first few years. Letters 
and newspapers were far between; drinking and gambling re- 
lieved the monotony of garrison life. Many distinguished civilians 
visited Fort Laramie, among others, Sir George Gore, who con- 
ducted a hunting expedition of magnitude; Lord Fitzwilliams of 
England, noted astronomer and scientist, also spent some time at 
Fort Laramie; Bridger was a frequent visitor. In addition to 
references under Fort John, posts here have been referred to or, 
described by Bonneville, Wislizenus, Joel Palmer, St. George 
Cooke, Bryant and others. “Bedlam,” bachelor officers’ head- 
quarters, has been made famous through the writings of General 
Charles King. Bedlam is in a fair state-of preservation at present 
(1930). It is hoped that the efforts being made to preserve this 
post, one of the most famous in the West, will be fruitful. Touch- 
ing previous history of posts in this section, Mrs. Whitman, wife 
of Dr. Marcus Whitman, who reached this locality in July, 1836, 
made the following entry in her journal: “The buildings at Fort 
William, on Laramie Fork of the Platte, are made the same, but 
are larger and more finished than here. Here we have stools to 
sit on—there we had very comfortable chairs bottomed with buf- 
falo skin. Thus you see we have a house of entertainment almost’ 
or quite as often as Christian of the Pilgrim’s Progress did.” In 
the opinion of the writer, the best account of the establishment of 
posts in this region previous to the formal inauguration of Fort 
Laramie by the United States in 1849, is given by W. H. Ghent in 
“The Road to Oregon,” (1929) pp. 133 and 134: 


“The original post at this point, as has already been noted, was 
built in June, 1834, by Robert Campbell. In honor of his partner, 
William L. Sublette, he named it Fort William. A year later it 
was sold to Fitzpatrick, Milton G. Sublette, and Bridger, but as 
these men had reached an understanding with their powerful rival, 
the American Fur Company, it thus became virtually a company 
post, and in the following year (1836) the transfer was formally 
made. It was afterward, in honor of John B. Sarpy, renamed 
Fort John. To the trappers, missionaries, and travelers, however, - 
it came to be known as Fort Laramie. Mrs. Whitman, in 1836, 
uses the name once, though in two other instances calling the post 
Fort William. Just when, if ever, the company accepted the name 
for the original structure cannot be said. 
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